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X HERE was published in the Nationallnt^^ 
of the 5th of February, an extracTdTaTetterlR^om 
William C. Somerville, Esq. to Mr. Garnett, a Rep- 
resentative from Virginia, on the general subject of 
Presidential Elections. After reading, as I have 
done more than once, the very able and candid 
" Address of the Westmoreland Convention," ascer- 
tained to be from the pen of the same gentleman, I 
was predisposed to receive in a favourable maimer^ 
any thing which might emanate from so enlightened 
and fair a source ; and I can truly say, that tnis pre- 
possession has been confirmed by perusing the arti- 
cle in quei^tion. 

Of the importance of the subject there discussed 
it would be superfluous to speak. The numerous 
and ineffectual attempts to amend the electoral sys- 
tem, and the practical evils and enormous injustice 
which have just been seen to result from it in Seve- 
ral states and districts, declare most emphatically 
that a reformation ought to be made ; ana the pre- 
sent appears to me a favourable moment tor caliiog 
the attention of the republic to the subject, not only' 
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because the recollection and conviction of the defects 
of the existing system are fresh and strong upon our 
minds, but because, fro m the rec e nt happy con sum- 
fnatjoT} of f hft patinna) f^|ppfii^iij and the conseljuent 
cessation of personal and partial views, the great 
intellects of the nation are in a state to examine and 
decide the question with a single eye to the public 
good, and to the future prosperity and tranquillity of 
the country. Indeed, it appears to me impossible 
that any amendment shoula ever be made, if it is 
agitated only when the nation is in the heat and fer- 
ment of the Presidential contest ; as well might a 
commander attempt to introduce a new system of 
tactics on the morning of a great battle. 

With these impressions, and having some months 
ago become convmced of the propriety of address- 
ing to my fellow citizens some reflections upon this 
matter, it was with great pleasure that I receiv- 
ed the remarks of Mr. Somerville, both on account 
of their subject and their source. 

One further preliminary observation seems to me 
to be proper. It cannot, I think, be denied, that 
propositions to amend the Constitution of the United 
States, originating from Congress, and still more 
those originating from State Legislatures, are view- 
ed with much circumspection and jealousy by the 
people. This is extremely natural and salutary. It 
presents a strong barrier to the rage of rash innova- 
tion, and to the levity of flippant projectors. Too 
great a facility of intirdducing amendments would be 
worse than an absolute prohibition of any amend- 
ment whatsoever. It is therefore peculiarly proper 
that the changes of which we are so jealous, should 
be suggested, discussed, and recommended by the 
people themselves ; and more especially a change 
m regard to the election of President, which, if it 
be a beneficial one, may go to abridge, or annul the 



electoral power now residing in the popular branch 
of Congress. However manifest it might be made, 
that a change to that effect would be highly desira- 
ble, I doubt extremely whether the present House 
of Representatives, or any House of Representa- 
tives that we shall ever have, would have niagna- 
niriiity enough to propose it, unless specially in* 
structed and obligated at the time of their election 
so to do. I have never felt much of the prevailing 
horror at the idea of an election by the House of 
Representatives ; on the contrary, if it must final- 
ly be made, or rather completed, by any power 
but the people, that is undoubtedly the body to do 
it. Still I tiiink there is a preferable way, and this 
is almost the only point upon which I differ from 
Mr. Somerville, and not materially perhaps upon this* 
If the following remarks produce no other effect, 
they may at least contribute to carry on the discus- 
sion, which that gentleman has happily begun; and, 
if a moderate portion of the intellectual force of the 
country can be concentrated, and brought to bear 
upon this important and difficult question, I am per- 
suaded that we shall in a short time arrive at a safe 
and satisfactory result ; and that the process of di&* 
cussing and maturing tha matter through thiP p"H"* 
press, wi ll p fcpare th^ pnhlir mind for its rftreption^ 

when it shall be presented in a formal manner, 
whether by a National or State Legislature. 

In Mr. Somerville's estimate of the evils incident 
to the choice by electors chosen either by general 
ticket or by districts^ there is no one capable of com- 
prehending the simplest mathematical truth, who 
must not concur ; and who must not also be dismay- 
ed at the frightful anomaly which it presents in. our 
political system. Take the single fact that Mr. Ad- 
ams had more of the people^ s votes in Maryland than 
General Jackson, and yet obtained not half so many 
electoral votes as his rival ! 



i do not entirely concur in the objections of Mfi 
Somerville, nor of *^ the Federalist,'' to a choice of 
electors by the State Legislatures under certain 
regulations ; but this is a question into which I shall 
not enter, for the main feature of the plan which 
has some months existed in my mind, and which I 
ititended at a convenient day to make public, is to 
(fufeep ^ff at once the whoh system of electors. Let 
ttiere be no goA>etwem$ m the case. The people 
wish to proceed dJrecily to their object, and to know 
who they are voting for — not as a prony, but as Pre^ 
fl^nt In fact, they do not well understand this 
edmplicated maehkiery of dettors. I do not beliere 
that there is one voter out of fifty in New-£ngland, 
who knows or wislies to know any thing about it 
The only question at the late election was, ^^ what 
ikket must I put in for Adamsy' or ** what for Craw- 
fordf^ There was no inquiry about the opinions or 
fHretensions of the electors^ 

In addition to these facts, and to the reasons ad- 
duced by Mr. Somerville, it ought to be remember- 
ed that the gubernatorial elections in the several 
efates, (which, with two or three exceptions, are by 
9 direct vote of the people,) being more frequent, 
And more familiar to their mind? than the Presiden- 
tial, incline them by the force of habit, and the au- 
tfeortty of example, to proceed in the same way in 
both. This is natural, and in the true spirit of our 
federative institutions ; which is to learn on a small 
iie&te those political lessons and practical duties, 
which we are Xa apdy on a wider ground, and to 
greater objects ; in tne same manner &6 we learn 
the distances, magnitudes, and motions of the hea- 
venhr bodies from an orrery. In trutiv it may well 
lie doubted whether our local governments are more 
imiispeiiBable to provide for local wants, than they 
tfe ^9 schedd of political philosophy, in which to 



form statesmen, legislators, and ev'en republican citi^ 
zens for the aation. 

I most cordially agree therefore with Mr. Somev* 
vilie, to have no i$Uerventi<m of eUetora* In what 
other mode, then, shall the people's wjll in regard 
to their chief magistrate be expressed ? 

On this point my own ideas have differed some«» 
what from those advanced by Mr, S. ; but on refleQt 
tion, I am induced to reject my own, eqd prefer iii% 
provided a certain difiiculty of whic^h I sliall faerai^ 
after speaks be removed. 

A part oi my project was to vote ift each state 
for President as we do for Governors ov Represeotaiv 
lives to Congress : that is, that all the VjuaUfied votens^ 
who vote for any state or national officer^ should 
give in their votes for President in their respectim 
towns and counties ; that the votes should be return^ 
ed to the Governors or Legislatures of the respec^ 
tive states ; be there sorted, counted and transmit- 
ted to the President of the senate, and then be pro* 
ceeded with in the same manner as the electoral 
votes now are. 

By this plan the two electoral votes which each 
state has in virtue of its sovert^ffttyj would be 
lost. This would be a sacrifice to wnich the small* 
er states would not probably consent ; although I d^ 
not myself perceive that it would be very impor- 
tant ; unless it be that theoretically it savours a little 
too much of consolidation. . Such a proposition 
would be likely however to encounter a strong oppo- 
sition, even though it could be clearly shown that 
no practical evil, nor real danger oi consolidation 
would result from it, and therefore it is that I pre* 
fer this part of Mr. Somerville's plan to my own; 
His plan retains for the states this cherished notion 
of sovereignty, more cherished and more dear just 
in proportion as it is founded in fancy and poktieal 
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superstition. Perhaps these words will be thought 
to require some explanation. There is. not a citizen 
of the United States, who values more highly than I 
do the federative system, and the state powers upon 
which it is founded. It is a beautiful and celestial 
system. The world is now pretty well convinced 
that this principle o( imperia in imperio is the 
greatest discovery that was ever made in poli- 
tical science ; but I cannot be ignorant both irom 
history and from observation, that there is a fancy 
or an affectation of calling these states separate and 
indepepdent sovereignties ; a mode of speech which 
IB erroneous, and which like all error, may ultimate- 
ly lead to pernicious consequences, and in fact has 
already lead to such consequences. How can that 
be called a sovereign state m the extended and true 
sense of the term, which has no power over foreign 
or even domestic commerce ; which cannot levy 
or employ a military force except on certain speci- 
fied occasions, as a sheriiOf of a county may ? which 
has neither purse nor sword — which can make no 
treaties, form no alliances ; and which according to 
the constitution to which she herself while yet she was 
aovereign, consented, can be lawfully invaded, treated 
as a rebel, subdued and reduced to that subordinate 
place in the system which she proposed and agreed 
to fill ; and which the public safety and general good 
require that she should fill. The truth is that the 
states have still very large, beneficial and invalua- 
ble powers, powers essential to the existence of the 
republic; and if they ever have been, or ever shall 
be in danger ; it has not been and will not be from 
those who wish to confine them within their true 
constitutional limits ; but from those who would ex- 
a^erate and stretch them to suit the party preju- 
dices and passions of a day. Ambitious men, and 
disappointed parties when out of power in the na- 
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tional counsek, are apt to become great sticklers ioi^ 
^ state rights,^' and great stretchers of state pow- 
ers^ with a view to thwart the measures of the 
national administration ; and to vex and embarrass 
their successful rivals who conduct it. Was not 
this the *case with the republican party in FtV- 
ginic^ in the time of the LIder Adams; and witb 
the federal party in Massachusetts^ in the time 
of Madison ? In this respect it must be admitted 
that the two parties have alternately occupied the 
ssme ground. The federalists in power, the repul> 
licans have cried ^^ consolidation T' their situations 
reversed, the federalists have raised the cry of 
^ State rights.'^ In such circumstances, and froift 
dnappointed men and parties it is^ that we hear so 
suicn about the sovereignty of these states, whicb 
I hold to be as erroneous a use of language as there 
can well be. Ail that can be said is that they are 
severe*^ to a certain extent, and for certain pur- 
poses; and so is every town and city in the United 
Itates, though in a still more limited sense ; but I will 
venture to assert that the city of Boston has about 
as ma^y sovereign attributes in relation to the go- 
vernment of Massachusetts, as the latter has consti- 
tutionally in relation to the national government; and 
it is this regular and happy gradation, which produ- 
ces the strength and harmony of our system, and as- 
tifflilates it to that of the universe. Every town in 
Massachusetts has its legislature, its executive and 
ministerial officers, its treasury, its troops and milita- 
ry magazine ; but does it follow that it may make 
war, ov decline making war when it pleases? or that 
it is entitled to the appellation of sovereign? 

To conclude this topic, I for one am anxious that 

the general government should have and exercise 

those protective, economical, and supervisory powers 

which the constitution plainly guarranties to it, or 

2 
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which are obviously necessary to the exercise of the 

Eowers, which are plainly and directly conferred ; 
ut against usurpations either open and direct, 
or by a latitudinarian construction oi the constitution, 
I would contend as strenuously, as I would against an 
army of the Holy Alliance, for of the two I should 
deem the former much the most dangerous. 

Mr. Somerville's plan saves to the states the two 
votes which they have in virtue of their supposed 
soverigntv, and also avoids another difficulty, which 
would arise from counting the votes, en masse^ from 
the circumstance of the right of sutTrage being limited 
somewhat differently in dinerent states ; from present 
appearances however, it seems probable that this last 
diniculty will before many years be removed, and 
the right of suffrage become pretty nearly uniform 
in all the states. As this is the material part of the 
plan, it is necessary to copy it entire. 

^^The fairest and simplest mode of choice might 
be to allow the people of the Union to vote directly 
for'the president and vice-president. But this sys- 
tem would be objectionable not only because it 
would have a tendency to consolidation, but because 
in some of the states the right of suffrage is limited 
and in others unlimited ; because the slave holding 
states are entitled to a representation for two fifths 
of the slave population; and because the constitu- 
tion in the spirit of compromise between the large 
and small states, has secured to each state two elec- 
toral votes in representation of its sovereignty, in 
addition to the number it is entitled to from the 
amount of its population. These are rights which 
the states enjoying them neither will nor ought to 
surrender. It becomes necessary then to inquire 
whether a substitute for that mode of election, which 
will be equally fair and simple in its operation, and 
which will not infringe on the rights of the states, may 
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be discovered. The subject is full of difficulties, and 
after some little reflection on it, the following plan 
is I confess, the only one that has suggested itself, 
that seems to me calculated to remedy the evils of 
the present system, and to embrace the advantages 
v^rhich should be secured if possible in the adoption 
of a new one. 

" Let every state be entitled (as at present) to as 
many votes for president and vice president as she 
may have representatives and senators in congress. 
Let the people of each state (who by the laws of 
that state, enjoy the right of suffrage) vote directly 
for president and vice president at the voting places 
of their respective counties (and towns.) Let it be 
the duty ojf the judges of elections to count and 
publish the number of votes given in, and also to 
transmit a certified copy of the same to the govern- 
or of the state, whose duty it shall be, when the re- 
turns of the counties shall have been received, to 
add them all together, and to divide the whole 
number of votes by the number of presidential or 
electoral votes to which the state may be entitled ; 
and then to divide the whole number which each 
candidate may have received by the result of the 
first division ; and to declare each presidential can- 
didate entitled to as many votes as tne same may be 
contained in the whole number, which he shall nave 
received. (//* an odd electoral vote should occur^ let 
the candidate having the largest fraction have «V.)— 
For example the state of Ohio is at present entitled 
to sixteen electoral votes, and at the late election, 
she gave in upwards of 48,000 votes, which number 
divided by the 16, gives 3,000 for each electoral 
vote. Now say that Mr. Clay, and general Jackson 
received each about 18,000 in that state, and that Mr. 
Adams received 12,000. In this case the two for- 
mer gentlemen would each be entitled to six elector- 
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al votes, and the latter to Jbur. This would have 
b(^n an /equitable division, for it would have caused 
the voice of every voter in the state to be distinctly 
felt and fairly e:^pressed. But under the existing 
svstem Mr! Clay with 18,000 or 19,000 votes (at 
though there were upwards of 30,000 against him,) 
received the entire electoral vote of that state. 
Nor is this an accidental injustice, but one which has 
occurred in the other states, and which must always 
occur in a greater or less degree when the voice of 
a state shall not happen to be unanimous.'' 

The example taken from the late vote in Ohio, is 

Sood so far as it goes ; but it is not such an one ai 
lustrates the difficulties (slightly hinted at by Mr. 
Somerville), as well as the advantages of the me-' 
thod; for the fractions resulting from the division of 
the votes given for each candidate in any state by 
the nun^bei* of those votes, which it takes to make 
one electoral vote, may be so large, that if there 
were ttvo candidates one electoral vote might be lost ; 
if there were three candidates, two electoral votes 
might be lost ; iijbur, three, ii five, Jour, &c. True, 
it is not likely to happen that there will be sp manr 
as five^ candidates in any one state, but it may well 
happen that there will be three, as in the late elec- 
tion in Ohio, Illinois, New York, and soipe other 
states. Mr. Somerville^ when he speaks of '' an odd 
vote," seems to contemplate only the case of two 
candidates for the presidency: for if there were 
more than two ; instead of one, there might be ttvo^ 
three^ &c. odd votes, or votes that would be lost 
Take tbe case of Ohio, and suppose with Mr, Som- 
erville, that Ohio gave in all 48,000 votes. 

That Clay, had I9,00i 
Jackson, 17,000 
Adams, 11,999 



•"^ 



and in all of them 48,000 as above. 
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Then divide tbifi sum total by 16, the number of 
electoral votes to which Ohio is entitled, aiid it gives 
3,000 as the number of the people's votes which it 
took in that state to make one electoral vote. The 
votes for the respective candidates being divided by 
this number, (3,000,) give t< 



Clay, 6 Electoral Votes, and 1601 Fraction. 
Jackson ^ y, 9) » 2000 „ 

Adaws,. 3 „ „ „ 2999 „ 



14 6000 

» 

Making a loss of ttjoo electoral' votes, and giving 
several fractions, whose sum is equal to twice the 
amount of the people's votes, which were required 
to make one electoral vote. 

Another example : — Suppose the state of Dela- 
ware were to vote directly for president, and were 
to give her votes to two candidates, A and B, as 
follows : 

To A 7,000 
„ B 5,000 
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and to both 12,000 

Then Delaware being entitled to three electoral 
votes, 4,000 would be the number of the people's 
votes necessary to make one electoral vote. These 
numbers divided by 4,000, give to — 

A 1 Electoral Vote, and 3000 Fraction. * 
B 1 „ „ „ 1000 



2 4000 

producing a loss of one out of the three electoral 
votes, and of 4000 of the people's votes. 
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2clly. Suppose that instead of two^ Delaware 
should have three candidates for the Presidency, and 
should give to — 

A, 6,500 

B, 3,000 

C, 2,500 



and to all 12,000 : then would 
A have 1 Electoral Vote, and 2,500 Fraction. 
B „ „ „ „ 3,000 „ 

C „ „ „ „ 2,500 

making a loss to the state of Delaware of /u7o out of 
three electoral votes, and 8,000 of the people's 
votes. 

Lastly. Suppose there were four candidates, and 
that 

A had 3,500 votes 

B „ 3,000 9, 

C „ 3,000 „ 

D „ 2,500 „ 

In this case the whole three electoral votes would 
be lost, and the State of Delaware upon Mr. Somer- 
ville's plan, would be deprived of her electoral 
right. 

Mr. S. proposes to remedy this defect by giv- 
ing " the oda vote" (not votes) to the candidate 
who should have the highest fraction. This would 
be unjust if it were practicable ; but the above 
example proves that it is not practicable ; for two 
or more candidates may well have the same frac- 
tion. In the second of the above cases, give one of 
the odd votes to B, who has the largest fraction, 
(3,000) and this will be giving him one thousand 
more of the people's votes than the people them- 
selves gave him ; but then what shall we do with 
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the remaining odd vote, A and C's fractions being 
equal, viz. 2,500 each ? 

This I presume must be decisive against this part 
of Mr. Somerville's plan, and consequently against 
the whole plan, unless some substitute can be pro- 
posed for this essential part. Only one occurs to me 
at present, and this I will state more with a view to 
lead others to reflect upon the subject, than from 
an expectation that it will ultimately succeed. 

Let the people put in their votes directly for 
President and Vice- President, and let them be count- 
ed, declared, and returned to the Governors as be- 
fore. Then let the State Legislatures, or only the 
popular branch of them, choose two electors from 
their own body ; and let them proceed forthwith to 
put in two votes for President and Vice-President, 
which two votes shall be counted with those of the 
people, previously given in, as follows. The sum total 
of the people's votes shall be divided by the num- 
ber equal to the electoral votes to which the state 
is entitled ; and the quotient will represent the num- 
ber of the people^s votes^ which it takes to constitute 
one electoral vote. Then let each of the votes put 
in by the legislative electors be counted, not one 
vote, but so many votes as this quotient represents ; 
and then added to the people's votes, the whole 
having been thus reduced to the same denomination. 
If Massachusetts gave for President 45,000 votes, 
this number divided by 15, the number of electors 
to which she is entitled, would give 3,000, the num-^ 
ber of the people's votes which would constitute one 
electoral vote ; then the two votes, put in by the kgis- 
lative electors, should be reckoned each equal to 
3, 00, and the two equal to 6,000; and this number 
added to the people's votes, making in the whole 
51,000, and the whole returned to the President of 
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the Senate, with the names of the seyera) prei^lden-^ 
tial candidates annexed to their respecliiFe nnmbets. 

This method is sufficiently aim ple^ and Certainly 
is perfectly practicable. It has one very strorig 
analogy to recommend it, the election of tu}0 Senat&rs 
to Congress by the State Legislatures in virtue of 
this same sovereignty. 

The difficulty which occurs in preserving thid 
idea of sovereignty, in any shape in the Pre^dential 
election, furnishes a'strong argument in favour of the 

Klan which had occurred to me before seeing that oi 
Ir. Somerville; and my mind recurs with increased 
conviction to the truth, that the best way would be 
to have the votes given in directly, and counted en 
masse, as our votes for Governor are ; and Mr. So^ 
merville agrees that this mode would be the *' fairest 
and si m pies t.'^ 

There are one or two minor objections to tbes^ 
modifications of Mr. Samerville's plan ; but I believe 
they are such as would easily yieW, provided we 
eould agree upon the main points, that of a difeet 
Vote of the people, and the superaddition of the two 
legislative electoral votes in the manner which has 
been described. 

** In all elections," continues Mr. S. ^it is of pri- 
mary importance to hold out the stror^est induce- 
ments to every voter to go to the polls, and when 
there, to express his opinion honestly, without any 
sinister bias or controuL The only way to accona- 
plish these two objects is to convince every man 
that his vote may tell ; which can opiy be done by 
satisfying him, that although he may think different- 
ly from a majority of his neighbours, or eren vote 
alone in his own county, [or town], there may be 
persons enough who think with hina in his state, to 
secure a presidential vote to his favourite candidate.'^ 
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This id certdihly Cdrnect ; and 60 far As arty nian 
shall gainsay it, just so far must he be an enemy to 
our republican institutions^ ahd to the fundamental 
principle upon which they rfest, viz. the sovereignty 
of the people. One fact in proof of the existing 
6r'\l in thfe respect occurred within iny own observa- 
tion. 

• A respectable manufacturing citizen was at the 
town meeting for the choice of electors in this ^tttte^ 
but did not vote ; and assigned to me the fotlowirtg 
reason 5 " He ivished to haVe given hi^ Vbtfe <^or Mr. 
Clay. Mr. Clay Was a friend to the manufacture 
ii^ interest, — ^was an independent potiticiaii, and a 
bigh minded man ; and had beeti brought before the 
nation in as unexceptionable «a manner as aby c^ndi-^ 
d^te could bcf. But what,'* said he^ " would be the 
use of my voting for him on the general ticket priii6u 
tAe : my tote Woiild be lost, and 1 might as well pirt 
m none; aiid therefore I have put in cfonfe." 

i do not me^ti to censure the partidular mod^ of 
choosing electors adopted iti ihk stat^, for I am told 
ihttt there were good reasons for itj derived ho#- 
et^r, not from the general principles and spirit df 
6ur constitution, for it wa^ in opposition to them bolll; 
but from the irregular, unequsfl, and unconstitutional 
<»ode of choosing in other states. This fact, (and I 
faav^ Bfo doubt that a hundred thousand like it might 
be collected in relation to the .late election), is only 
ifrt^iided to serve as a specimen of the very grieat 
injustice and pernicious practical operation of the 
existing electoral system. So far from encoura^- 
iflg " the voter to go to the polls and express his 
0^106 honestly^'* it forbids him to go there at all ; 
and in effect deprives him of a freeman's dearest 
rig'hl— of the only right that distinguishes os ivdtit 
the feudal vassals of the old world. 

3 
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I now come to a point upon which I am compell- 
ed to differ from Mr, Somerville. He proposes, in 
case no choice is made bj the people m their first 
attempt, to send the election back to them for a 
fresh attempt, " which,'' says he, "if the first trial 
took place about the 20th of October, might be 
done by the last days of December, (the idle days 
after Christmas,) and the returns of the second elec- 
tion received at Washington by the middle of Feb- 
ruary," &c. 

In this part of the country, we have no "idle 
days," but work hard all the year round. This, 
however, is the slightest of my objections to the 
above proposition. 1 would not send it back to the 
people at all, either on idle or working days. For, 
m the first place, it would renew and protract a con- 
test which must always be unpleasant, — which is 
submitted to only as the least of two evils, and which 
every good man is glad to see terminated. 

And in the second place, it is extremely probable 
that a second attempt by the people would be as 
ineffectual as the first. Large communities do not 
under ordinary circumstances, change their personal 
or political predilection^ so easily as Mr. Somerville 
seems to suppose. The public mind is a huge mass 
compounded of intelligence, interests, passions and 
prejudices, which is not easily put in motion, and di- 
rected towards any single object ; and when it is so, 
and has acquired a determined tendency towards any 
one point ; does not reason and experience show, 
ths^t in ordinary circumstances it is extremely difid- 
cult to arrest or divert it ? What portion or sec- 
tion of the union could be expected to give up spon- 
taneously the favourite candidate, upon whom their 
minds, after months, and it may be years, of inquiry 
and agitation, had settled determinately down? or 
if they did, could they be expected to adopt spon- 
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taneously any of the other candidates, against all of 
whom they will have become more or less exaspe- 
rated by opposition to their own favourite candi- 
date ? at any rate, would the animosity, the bitter- 
ness, the falsehood, and the calumny, which 
characterize our presidential canvass, predispose 
them to adopt a candidate, whose friends and whose 

Eresses had treated the man of their choice, as if 
e were an assassip or a pickpocket? I do not say 
that it would be impossible for them under any cir- 
cumstances to adopt a second candidate; but I do 
say that the antipathy thus generated could be over- 
come only by strong motives of interest. Such mo- 
tives may exist in the minds of individuals, and neu- 
tralize the hostility that has existed for years, and 
produce sudden and most unexpected coalitions — 
such as that of Fox and Lord North ; but can they 
be expected to. exist in the breasts of large com- 
munities ? or if they did, how shall they be expressed 
and brought to coalesce ? how shall large portions 
and sections of a country be brought into contact and 
conference ? The thing is impossible, and if any 
union took place, it would be effected by a few ac- 
tive, powerful, and it may be intriguing individuals, 
who would be actuated by those strong and sinister 
motives to which I have referred ; so that at last, 
your election, if any took place, would be brought 
mto fewer, and probably more exceptionable hands, 
than it is now lodged in, in the last resort, by the 
constitution. 

There is another important consideration connect- 
ed with this topic. It is that in general the candi- 
dates for president will be selected more from re- 
gard to personal and local considerations, than to any 
great question of foreign or domestic policy — of 
peace or war. True it is, that once in a great while 
events take place, and discussions occur which have 
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such an overw helming interest, as to occupy and agi- 
tate ; unite and divide, the minds of a whole people ; 
and then it is, and then only, that any one man be his 
talents and worth what they may, can become very 
DEiuch known and admired by a great population, and 
throughout a vast territory. Such an event was our 
revolution, and such a man was Washington ; such an 
event was the expulsion of the kings from Rome, 
of the thirty tyrants from Athens — the Persian 
invasion, the usurpation of Philip— the conspiracy of 
Catiline — and such open were Brutus and Miltiades; 
Themistooles, Aristides, Demosthenes and Cicero. 
But these were not ordinary events ; they occur on- 
ly at long intervals of from one hundred to a thou* 
sand years : nor were these ordinary men, because 
the time in which they lived would not permit them 
to be so. But how absurd would it be to predicate 
constitutions, and laws on the supposition, that such 
virtue and talents and opportunities will exist at all 
times, and place men in such high and bold relief be- 
fore the public eye. We have also had times of 
another description — times which did, not unite us 
against foreign foes, but divided us against ourselves ; 
and then the people were formed into ^' reaL,^y not 
" personal parties," a distinction very aptly taken ia 
the excellent " address," to which I before alluded. 
But those times have also happily passed away, and 
left our wise and well-balanced system, not only un- 
ioipaired but greatly strengthened. Now, as in ge- 
neral it must always be, there is no rea/ party in the 
republic ; and a great experiment of which we have 
just witnessed the progress and the completion, has 
proved that none could be got up. All the potency 
of party names has been expended in vain ; ^^ eco« 
pomy," " retrenchment," " republicans," " federal- 
ists," " consolidation,'' ^ embargo," have been vocife- 
rated in vain ; they passed by us like the idle wind. 
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And all this empty sound, and ineffectual fury has 
ended in one of the most easy, signal and complete 
discomfitures of the party who employed tnem, 
that was ever witnessed in any age or country. 
What then are our parties at the present moment ? 
They are personal and sectional^ and thus we may 
expect they will generally be. A few personal 
friends, (few, I mean, comparatively) — of each of 
the candidates preferred him from a particular 
knowledge of his talents, from motives of friend- 
ship, or a hope of executive patronage — but far 
the greater part, because he was bom, and had liv- 
ed in their own state or section ; and might be ex- 
pected to feel a particular attachment to it, and to 
pay a particular regard to its interests and wishes. 
Such I am confident would be the reply of candid 
men throughout the country, if asked why they pre- 
ferred their respective candidates : except in that 
section where there was no man of sufficient pro- 
minence and popularity to justify his being brought 
forward ; if that had not been the case, that sectiop 
would have had its candidate also. These remarks, 
carry no disparagement to the genera! merits of 
either of the candidates ; for I sincerely believe 
that either of them, properly chosen, would have 
conducted the government with honour and advan- 
tage to the nation. Do not these principles of per- 
scnal, and sectional preference, which wilt always 
prevail in ordinary times, constitute another strong 
reascH), why the people could not be expected to 
succeed in a second attempt to choose a president f 
What other motives could be introduced into their 
minds to make them relinquish their friend and 
ne^bour, and accept a stranger ; unless that stran- 
ger came before them with advantages and under 
circvmstances which would have made them prefer 
him in the first instance, as they ^d Washington? 
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But the very fact of an unsuccessful attempt to elect 

E roves that such a man, and such times as made 
im, do not exist. 

Some of the objections which I have stated, might 
be obviated, bj linfiiting the number of candidates 
at the second trial ; but not by limiting it to four or 
or five^ as Mr. Somerville suggests, but to the two 
highest. 

. These are some of the reasons, why I would not 
send the election back to the people, to complete 
what they have begun, and brought into a narrow 
compass : for out of a million of persons who pos- 
sess the legal qualifications for the office of president 
they will probably have selected from three to jive^ 
} ^ one of whom must be their chief magistrate. 

h^ i We are apt to say when the people have failed 

to make a choice, that the election has gone out oi 
their hands, and that the House of Representatives 
chooses the president ; but this is an incorrect mode 
of speaking. The election never goes out of the 
people's hands; their hand is always upon it. Have 
11 they done nothing towards electing a president, wher 

they have decided that out of a million of men whc 
have the constitutional qualifications, three only shall 
r^. • be eligible to "the high place"? Have they not 

M ■ when they have done this, done infinitely more thar 

^> any other power can do to determine the choice 1 

}^ « Have they not performed an act whose virtue will 

endure, and exert a potent and saving influence 
through the whole administration of the successfui 
one, be he which he may ; and through every ra- 
mification of the public business and the public in< 
terests? Surely we deceive ourselves, and deceive 
others, by a loose manner of speaking upon thif 
subject. The people always elect the president ^t?< 
hundred thousand to one^ more than any other powei 
can, whether the consummation of the election goei 
to the House of Representatives or not. 
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I for one, however, would not have it go there—' 
not that I have any innate or fashionable horror of 
having it completed by that august assembly ; 
but it seems to be generally conceded that it is an 
evil. Perhap the method which I am about to pro* 
pose to my lellow citizens, may be deemed a less 
one. The same reasons which I shall state in fa- 
vour of it, will be to a considerable extent, equally 
strong against referring the consummation of the 
choice to the House of Representatives. I shall 
not now go into a distinct detad of the reasons against 
continuing the provision which refers the consum- 
mation of the people's choice to that body, for I 
believe they are pretty well known; and I intend, 
to examine them mure particularly in a future ar- 
ticle, should it be necessary to do so. And there is 
much reason to apprehend that the highly dignified 
and perfectly decorous manner, in which the late 
election was consummated in that body, will do away 
the just prejudices which have existed against it^ 
and which may hereafter be revived with accumu- 
lated force. 

The method of consummating the people's choice,, 
which I have to propose, is this : — 

If after the votes have been given in, returned, 
counted, and declared in the manner heretofore de- 
scribed, it should appear that the choice is not com- 
plete, then from all the candidates, there shall be> 
taken the^i;6 highest, provided the lowest of them^ 
has as ipany as one seventh of all the people's votes, 
and out of these five the President shall be chosea 
by lot ; the President of the Senate presiding at the* 
casting of the lots, in the presence of the President 
of the United States, the heads of Departments, the 
two houses of Congress, the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and the Governors of 
the states, should they choose to attend. 
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The limitation ef the lowest candidate who shoald 
participate in the chance to one seventh at least of all 
the people's irotes, would, I am confident, keep the 
office oi President from degradation, so long as 
there shall be virtue and intelligence in the peoplt^ ; 
and when these shall cease to be, nothing can jpr^*- 
flMerye either that, or them, from degradation. The 
above limitations however, either of the votes or 
candidates, are not at all essential to the plan; and 
the number of candidates, who should participate in 
the chance, as also the number of the people's votes 
which should give them that high privilege, might 
be still further restricted — the Jhrmer to Jbtifj three^ 
or even two ; and the latter to one sixth, one fifth^ 
<ww f mirth, or even one third. 

Snould there ever be, as doubtless there some- 
times will, any one man whose commanding talents, 
esalted virtues, and signal services to the republic, 
have placed him in such high and bold relief before 
bk country as to unite all voices — if there be one 
who is first in peace, first in war, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen; then the people wHl, un- 
der the proposed system, have an opportunity to pay 
homage to his virtues, and to employ his talents in 
the way the most glorious for, him and them that 
human affairs will admit. But if (as will usually 
happen), the great sections of the country have 
«ach their favourite candidate ; then wilt the method 
i^f lots come in, not to make, but to consummate the 
choice, better, as it appears to me, than the House 
of Representatives, or any other power that can be 
imagined ; and for the following reasons : — 

1st While the limitation of the number of can-^ 
didates who should be eligible by lot, and the fixings 
of the minimum of the people's votes, which should 
give them the privilege of participating in the 
chance, would preclude the possibility of any marfs 
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comiflg in who bad not been yoted for by so large a 
portion of the nation, as to secure, as far as human 
affairs will admit, an honest, able, and respectable man 
to fill " the high place'' — the determiningit by lot, 
(such men being previously secured by the sifting 
suffrage of the people as subjects of the chancej} 
would distribute the office of President among the 
different states and sections, and satisfy the whole 
confederation, better than they have hitherto been; 
The President might then come from Maine or Mis- 
souri. In fact, a great and good man would stand 
an equal chance to come in, let his birth or loca- 
tion be where it might; and even should it happen, 
as it possibly might, that a succession of three or 
four Presidents should come from one state ; still, the 
choice being completed in this manner, with all pro* 
per precautions to make it fair, and give the people 
confidence in it, they would acquiesce, and would feel 
none of that jealousy, which has hitherto existed, and 
will exist more aiid more under the present system. 
This consideration, important at all times, will be- 
come more so as the tide of population swells, and 
rolls on towards the Pacific, and our interests become 
more diversified, and our commercial- relations more 
extended, without being proportionably and mu- 
tually strengthened. The time may come when 
this will be the only pacific mode of settling the 
pretensions of rival candidates, and the conflicting 
claims of emulous and jealous sections. This is not 
an extremity which I wish to predict or to contem- 
plate ; but in maturing and perfecting our constitu- 
tion, we ought undoubtedly to consider not only what 
has been and is, but also what in the course of hu- 
man events may hereafter be. Surely if there be 
any weak point in our system, it is this of the Pre- 
sidential election ;' and we ought to fortify it with 
aU the guards and guaranties that we can devise. 

4 
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The Presidential office will be too splendid a prize, 
not to enlist all the ambition, the arts, the influence, 
and the passions of the powerful and popular men of 
the country ; and it is our duty to provide in the 
best manner we can, that future contests should be 
carried on without producing irreconcilable jealousy, 
hatred and bloodshed. What nation of the old 
world is there, which has not had its long, reiterat- 
ed, and sanguinary civil wars to settle this very point 
of succession ; to say nothing of poisonings and as- 
sassinations, or of the intervention of foreign armies, 
invited by one of the contending parties, apparently, 
and ostensibly to determine the dispute in ms favour, 
but in reality to determine it in favour of themselves, 
and to enslave the country? Do not history and ex- 
perience show that when the passions of men are 
up, when they are stimulated by envy, ambition and 
revenge, they will sacrifice their country, friends, 
conscience and honour, to obtain even a temporary 
triumph over a detested rival ? Let us then learn 
to be wise by others harms — by our own harms and 
past dangers, and prepare in this serene and tranquil 
day, for the storm that may come to-morrow. 

The second reason in favour of consummating the 
people's choice by lot, is, that it would very much 
check, if not entirely prevent, that scandalous and 
pernicious traffic in executive offices — that unprin- 
cipled promising and bargaining of which we have 
heard so much ; and which, making allowance foir 
the usual exaggeration in such cases, it is difficult to 
believe has not in some instances actually taken 
place. I am not going to commit the folly nor injus- 
tice to come forward on the strength of rumour and 
newspaper slang, with charges of corruption and 
prostitution, against men distinguished for their tal- 
ents, for their services to our country, and for the 
Iwiours with which she has rewarded them; but 1 
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may and will declare, what has been a very general 
impression in this part of the country with respect to 
one of the unsuccessful candidates. It has been, 
that a numerous corps of desperate and unprinci- 
pled, but enterprising ^nd artful men, were at an 
early period enlisted into his service — that they 
ir^re engaged and excited by improper expectations 
df obtaining lucrative offices under tne executive, in 
the event of the success of that candidate. Undoubt- 
edly there were also many respectable and good men 
ddgaged in his support. 1 know personally, and highly 
lifiteem many who were so; but these very men are the 
Most ready to admit that his cause was infinitely in- 
jured by the characters of some of those who most 
Malously and conspicuously espoused it. The impres- 
iiffCi to which 1 have alluded was strengthened by 
th&facf, that his principal supporter and apostle in 
New-England, who has compassed sea and land to 
ibakel proselytes, was a man who has been notorious 
fer the most flagrant and selfish violation of the laws 
of his country; those very laws too, which he had 
^ principal agency in establishing, under an adminis- 
tration which he was peculiarly bound by honour, ad 
WeU as patriotism to support. I need not name the man, 
nW the proofs; both are before the country; and 
the proofs are so clear and so atrocious, that it has 
iNeen matter of surprise to some that the proper 
hi'w officer of the government has not instituted a 
prosecution for high treason ; for it is the opinion 
of high legal authority that they would abundant- 
ly bear it out. Such is the public character of the 
personage, who was the principal supporter of this 
candidate in New-Englana ; and who shall say that 
it ought not to have prejudiced him in the opinion 
of the people; especially when it was well known 
long ago that the connexion was close and confiden- 
tial between theol, and that they were often and for 
hours closeted together. ^ h man is k'lown by his 
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associates,'' is the maxim of wise antiquity,— the 
dictate of common sense; and who shall escape 
from its application in this reading and thinking na- 
tion? God forbid that I should gratuitously arraign 
the conduct of a great man, who has been useful to 
the republic; but the experiment which Mr. Craw- 
ford has permitted to be made upon the spirit and 
institutions of his country, will go into the mass of 
materials for the republican philosophy of this, and 
all future times to study and apply to the advance- 
ment of the security, prosperity, and tranquillity of 
the nation; and it is in this view only that I wish to 
mention or think of it. Behold a man who was 
undoubtedly one of nature's nobility, and '^ fashion- 
ed to much honour from his cradle," defeated and 
overthrown by the improper men and means that 
were employed to elevate him. Placed fairly and 
legitimately in the Presidential chair, he would have 
been an honour and a blessing to his country ; but 
placed there by corruption and intrigue, and tram- 
melled and controlled by promises and engagements 
to the unprincipled, the selfish, the factious and the 
needy, he would have been like those unhappy men, 
who from a headlong love of wealth and power, 
have subjected themselves to the tyranny and ca- 
price of an infernal demon, who will be satisfied with 
nothing but their souls. Under such circumstances his 
administration would have been a curse to the coun- 
try. It is but just however to add, that many sen- 
sible men predicted that if he did succeed, he 
would treat many of his most zealous supporters as 
Jefferson did the infamous Callender — shut his doors 
upon them.''^ 

The method of lots would make all traffic in offir 
ces,^— all corrupt bargaining so precarious ; that few 

* See Note A. page 32. 
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I should think would be disposed to meddle with itt* 
The turn of a die might overthrow all their schenies 
of wealth and grandeur. If there were but one 
candidate, there would be no danger of his employ- 
ing bad men and corrupt means ; for he would be 
chosen without their aid : and there is no man who 
would not prefer to be chosen, and to be surrounded 
merely from a regard to his own comfort and reputa- 
tion, by the good, rather than the bad ; otherwise 
we must suppose him like that fallen spirit who said 
"evil be thou my good." 

If there were a number of candidates, ojice-seekers 
would be at a lot»s which to attach themselves to, 
seeing that the chance of one was as good as that 
of another; and that all were in the highest degree 
uncertain. On the other hand the candidate himself 
could have no motive for employing them; seeing 
that no human exertions could ensure his success, or 
increase in the least his chance. 

It does appear to me that in such a state of things, 
intrigue and political traffic would, in a great measure 
cease ; at least after the people had voted, and there 
remained nothing further to be done but the consum-^ 
mation of the people's choice by lot : and, that in 
the stage of the election when corruption and in- 
trigue are most to be feared, viz. in the House of 
Representatives, they would be entirely excluded. 

I am aware that a proposition to determine so 
weighty a matter by lot^ will at first be likely to en- 
counter strong prejudices, and violent opposition ; for 
many people start at the sound, and do not consider 
the sense of words. This prejudice and opposition 
would, I am persuaded arise from that incorrect 
mode of speaking, which we generally employ upon 
this subject, and to which I have already had occa- 
sion to allude. 

. If the names of the million of male citizens, who 
are legally eligible to the presidency, were put into 
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a box, and shaken up: and then one were to be 
taken out, and he to be President, whoever he might 
\^ — this would be a real lottery, and this would he 
choosing by lot, in the strict sense of the word; but 
how can the same language be applied without qua- 
lification to the case which we contemplate, where 
the whole population will have been sifted down, 
and eligibility limited by virtue of the people's vote, 
to Jive^ or three^ or two ? Will not this be more a 
choice by the people than a choice by chance, 
500,000 to 1 : and Jn a short time 5 millions to ene? 

Let then my fellow citizens consider this plan and 
reject it— -but let them not do it under the mfluence 
of those indiscriminate and fallacious modes of 
speaking, which are common in relation to this sub- 
ject. Let them always bear in mind that in the 
case where chance will have most to do, viz. where 
there are jive candidates should we choose to adr* 
mit so many ; the choice by the people will be to 
the choice by chance, as 500,000 to 1 : and that it 
will not be correct to call it either a choice by the 
people, or a choice by lot ; but partly the one and 
partly the other; but much more the former than 
the latter, viz. 500,000, to one. 

The third reason which makes me prefer the 
method of lots to the House of Representatives, is 
that the unsuccessful candidates would retire more 
contentedly from the contest ; and would perhaps 
continue in the government, under the administration 
of a successful rival ; for by a preference that wa& 
purely accidental, their pride would not be mortifr- 
ed, nor their self-love wounded. In fact, all would 
part and meet again in good humour. Mow they 
are apt to part in anger, and meet as enemies. The 
disappointed ones go home to organize faction, and 
abuse and embarrass the general government, all 
they can. The successful one stays at Washington, 
but with his attention a great deal more oceiipied 



by his own enemies, than the enemies of the re* 
public; and ten times more mindful of what they 
eajf than what the constitution or his conscience 
says. I refer to no particular man nor men, this is 
aofltract truth — it is human nature — it is our own 
experience. Look at the thing one moment! is it 
not shameful and preposterous that a man's having 
been honoured with the votes of a great section c» 
the country (and it is an honour equal to the consul- 
ship at Rome, whether he succeeds or not) — is it 
not absurd that such a man who has been long in 
the public service, and is better qualified than any 
other to continue there — from the moment he has 
had the misfortune to receive the highest mark of 
honour and confidence which half a dozen states and 
two or' three millions of people can bestow, — should 
from that moment be lost to his country, almost as 
much as if he were outlawed or attainted ? under 
the present system this must generally take place ; 
and at every succeeding election two^ three or more 
of the greatest and best men in the country, will be- 
come outlaws, as it regards the public, and national 
service. Nor is this the worst : they may go to 
their respective states to cherish faction with a view 
to perplex and embarrass their successful rival; and 
make him commit errors in his administration of 
which they may take advantage to lower him in the 
public esteem and to destroy nim. 

I submit to the reflecting citizens of the United 
States, whether the consummating of the people's 
choice by lots, would not entirely obviate this very 
great evd ; which the wise and patriotic men, who 
formed our constitution could not have foreseen, or 
they would have provided against it. 

The reasons then in favour of consummating the 
people's choice by lot are, 

1st. That it would distribute the office among the 
different states and sections, better than the present 
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system is likely to do ; and thus close up a great 
source of sectional jealousy; while at the same time 
it would precUide the possibility of any man's corainff 
to the presidential chair without having obtained 
the votes of a very large portion of the country. 

2dly. It would discourage corruption and intrigue 
in all stages of the election ; and in that in which 
they are most likely to occur ; it would entirely ex- 
clude them. 

3dly. It would prevent the unsuccessful candi- 
dates from retiring either to bury their talents, or, 
what is worse, to emplov them in exciting discon- 
tent, sedition, and rebellion. 

Further reflection might suggest other arguments 
in favour of the method of lots, but the above will 
be sufficient perhaps to draw the attention of intel- 
ligent and patriotic citizens to the subject. Should 
it receive from the people that attention, to which 
it is preeminently entitled; and should such men as 
Mr. Somerville at different points of the Union be 
induced to make inquiries and to act upon it, I can- 
not doubt that a safe and satisfactory result will be 
obtained, and that at no distant day. 



NOTE (A.) p. 28. 

I must coDfess that I caDoot help distrusting my own honest 
opinion respecting Mr. Crawford's connexion with some very 
unprincipled men, who were most active in supporting him; 
when I reflect that he received the entire electoral vote of Vir- 
ginia and of three other states, which contain as many sagaciom 
statesmen, inflexible patriots, and honourable men, as can 
be found in any section, or any nation. This seems to proye 
that they^ at least, did not think the connexion a corrupt one. 
Certainly it will always be an honour to him to have received 
such a vote, be his future course and official station what they 
may. i will add, (since I cannot possibly be suspected of flat- 
tery in so doing,) that for his vote in the Senate of the Unit- 
ed States on the Embargo bill, I shall respect him as long as f 
live. 



THE END. 
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